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characteristic feature of the life of the West and of its outreach to the world in the
first half of the nineteenth century.

C.   THE CIVILIZING MISSION IN AFRICA
In the period before 1850 all of the modernizing nations of the West were more or less
active in carrying out their civilizing mission to the world, but none more than the
British, and none had more educational impact. In the following century of full blown
imperialism, their chief Western competitors were the French, the Germans, and the
Americans, but up to mid-nineteenth century the British surged ahead. The principal
fields of endeavor to which the British turned, after the American colonies had been
lost, were West Africa and India. Only the barest outline can be hinted at here.
The Westerners' contact with Ghana (which they called the Gold Coast) was long
confined to the sea coast where they built forts or castles as enclaves for their small
contingents of traders, administrators, chaplains, artisans, and their families. The
Portuguese were the first to arrive in the late fifteenth century followed by the Dutch
whose West India Company was formed in 1621 and then by the British, the French,
and Danes. Merchant companies were formed in each country, sending out agents or
governors to administer the forts, deal with the African chiefs and traders as virtual
equals, and to compete with each other for trade in goods and slaves.
Gradually the English merchant companies gained the upper hand and then the
British government took over the commercial enterprise in 1821 when Parliament
abolished the African Company of Merchants and turned over administration of the
forts to the royal governor in Sierra Leone (which had gone through a similar process
of shift from commercial company to crown). Although there was considerable
backing and filling on this matter, the British government by mid-nineteenth century
was beginning to exert more and more control over affairs of Africans outside the forts
as well as within, much of this done at the request or with the consent of African
chieftains and traders located in the coastal towns. The British government was
generally reluctant to get more deeply involved in African political affairs prior to
1865.
The first Western education in Ghana went on in the coastal forts and their
associated villages. The Portuguese had schools in the sixteenth century; the Dutch in
the seventeenth century; and the Danes and British in the eighteenth century. The
responsibility for sending out schoolmasters originally rested with the merchant
companies. The first English schoolmaster (1751) was Thomas Thompson who
happened to have been a missionary for the S.P.G. in America and who came to Cape
Coast Castle from experience in New Jersey. As Philip Foster points out, these schools
had a hard time. They taught a few mulatto offspring of the garrision and a few sons
of the African merchants in the seacoast towns, but they were on the periphery of the
traditional societies of Ghana and their impact on the traditional societies was slight.5
5Philip Foster, Education and Social Change in Ghana, University of Chicago Press, Chicaso, 1965,
pp. 43 ff.